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The Barracks — ee iy a 


This month’s ALASKA PEOPLE 
features Alaska BLM'’s celebration of 
200 years of surveying in America. 


ON THE COVER: 


Cooperative Education student Larry 
Collins takes aminute to record his field 
notes while surveying the Alaska 
Railroad near Wasilla. 


ALASKA PEOPLE is published monthly for the 
employees of the Bureau of Land Management 
and distributed statewide. It is produced by the 
Public Affairs Staff, Alaska State Office, 701 C 
Street, Box 13, Anchorage, Alaska 99513. Phone 
(907) 271-5555. 


George Gurr, Chief, Public Affairs 
Paul Savercool, Editor-in-Chief 
Tncia Hogervorst-Rukke, Writer/Editor 


Valerie Arruda, Typesetting 
Jim Mroczek, Illustrator 


AFS Firefighters Summer Home “ 


| ‘ 


ie 


Gerry Peterson (left), AFS Transportation and Barracks se 


be 
ction chief, and Fred 


Stroud Sr., barracks manager, check in new arrivals. 


During the summer people at the 
Alaska Fire Service (AFS) are forever 
coming and going as they move from 
fire to fire. Most need a place to sleep 
for a night or two. AFS’s 
Transportation and Barracks Section 
makes sure everyone coming through is 
“bedded down for the night!” 

“The crew is one of the most flexible 
at AFS,” says Section Chief Gerry 
Peterson. “They can be servicing as few 
as 200 people and in six hour’s notice be 
ready for 500. During a fire bust we’re 
open 24 hours a day,” says Peterson. 

AFS leases several dorms for 
summer firefighting activities. Each 
dorm holds 80 people (two to a room). 
“We try to place people according to 
their job. Dorm #1068 is mostly for the 
smokejumpers, dorm #1061 for hot shot 
crews, dorm #1065 for contractors and 
transients, and dorm #1040 for the 
people working primarily at AFS for the 


summer. Married couples and single 
women are usually placed in dorm 
#1042. We have two additional dorms 
which we use as contingency dorms 
duming fire busts when additional crews 
and support personnel are brought in,” 
says Peterson. 

Peterson's crew is made up of Fred 
Stroud Sr., barracks manager; Rick 
Davis and John McGahan, 
maintenance; and Jeff Levine Sr., 
custodial worker. AFS’s dorms open 
the first Monday in April and close the 
end of September. “When everyone 
leaves, the crew jumps into action to get 
all the dorms cleaned and winterized 
until next spring. That’s when the hard 
work begins!” says Peterson. 

Although sometimes overlooked, the 


Barracks Section is a key part of AFS’s — 


organization. A good night's rest goesa 
long way toward putting a fire out! 
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BLM Surveyor Recounts Horror Of Bear Attack 


Kyle Scholl 


Kyle Scholl recently recounted the 
events leading up to the bear attack on 
three BLM surveyors last month in an 
interview with ALASKA PEOPLE. He 
has since been discharged from 


- Providence and has been transferred to 


Colorado, closer to his parents’ home. 
--the editor 


“It was the end of the day. The 
helicopter coming to pick us up had just 
flown over and was circling, looking for 
a spot to land. We'd been working ona 
job for several days, and we were on the 
far side of the project in very heavy 
timber with a long walk back ahead of 
us. 
“In an attempt to shorten our walk, 
we had spotted a place where the 
helicopter could possibly pick us up. 
We told Bob, the helicopter pilot, we 
were finishing packing and would meet 
him at the site. 

“He flew to the site and landed, 
waiting for us to get there. The area we 
were in was very steep with thick brush 
and moss covered boulders, and it was 
hike scrambling through a jungle. Inspite 
of this we were all pretty much in view of 
each other. Me in front, Dianne Nelson 
in the middle and John Pex in back. 

“As I was scrambling up a bank, | 


heard John say he fell into a hole. We 


were making lots of noise and whistling 
because we had seen fresh bear tracks 
on the beach every morning. 

“As I came up over the bank, the 
brush in front of me exploded with 


“In no time she tore 
through my backpack 


and was biting anywhere 
she could get at me. | 
figured I was dead!” 


bears! First | saw two which were 
yearling cubs. They popped up from 
laying down, squeeled, and ran 5-10 
feet. They then stopped and looked at 
me. It was then that | saw momma bear 
stand up and stare at me. The cubs 
woofed and | took off running. I saw her 
drop to all fours and come bounding 
after me. I ran about ten yards and saw 
she was closing in on me. 

“Using my instincts from being a 
former football running back, I dove out 
of the way. It took her long enough to 
slow down, to give me a split second to 
lay face down. In the next ten seconds 
she totally ripped apart my backpack 
trying to get at me. I had to fight for 
everything I was worth to stay down. 

“In no time she tore through my 
backpack and was biting into my head, 
shoulders, leg, hand, and anywhere else 
she could get at me. I was yelling for 
help for alll was worth. I kept feeling her 
teeth going across my head and into my 
shoulders. I figured I was dead. 

“As soon as | stopped yelling and 
wincing in pain, she was gone. She must 
have figured she had killed me. Almost 
immediately I heard Dianne scream. | 
grabbed my radio and yelled ‘Bob we 
have a bear attack.’ At first he didn’t 
believe me. “You're kidding me’, he said 
because I sounded so normal. As! went 
into detail he immediatly started up the 
helicopter. 

“1 got up and headed in Dianne’s 
direction, at the same time looking for a 
big tree to climb. I heard John Pex yell, 
‘Kyle I got the bear and Dianne is all torn 
up’. Then he saw me all covered with 
blood. 

“While all this was happening, the two 
cubs had doubled back. One ran right 
by John Pex confusing him as to 
whether he should shoot that one, or 
was there another bear doing all the 
damage. 

“By now the helicopter was hovering 
over us, but there was no place to land 


so the pilot took off to get help. We 
were scared to death that the cubs were 
going to come after us. 

“Fifteen minutes later the helicopter 
came back with BLM surveyors Brent 
Jones and Kent Foster. Diane was 
semiconscious and had to be carried 
out. I was conscious and was able to 
walk out to the helicopter by myself. My 
shoulders hurt so bad, I resisted their 
help in trying to get me out of the brush. 
All knew was that I wanted to get OUT 
any way | could! 

“As soon as they got me into the 
helicopter, | was flown to Pile Bay and 
loaded into an Illamna Air Service 
Cessna. Bob then flew back and picked 
up Dianne who they were carrying 
through the brush to the helicopter 
landing site. The two Cessnas carried 
us to King Salmon where we waited for 
a Leer jet staffed with a nurse and 
doctor to fly us to Providence Hospital 
in Anchorage 

“In Anchorage | was fourth in line for 
surgery and didn’t get into the operating 
room until 2 a.m. They worked on me 
for four hours using more than 2,000 
stitches and numerous staples to patch 
me up. Dianne went into surgery 
immediately after they were through 
with me. 

“I really feel that the bears were trying 
to hide from us. I just happened to walk 
right into their hiding place. 

“I've been here in Room 433 ever 
since it happened. I've had plastic 
surgery, and I have at least two more 
plastic surgery operations left to go. It’s 
going to take time to heal both mentally 
and physically. It’s sort of like a car 
accident it keeps playing over and over 
in my mind. | often think maybe there 
was something else | could have done. 

“The hospital allowed Dianne to go to 
Portland last week. | talked to her on 
the phone a couple of days ago and she 
says the docter thinks they will be able 
to repair the damaged muscles around 
her eye, one of which controls eye 
movement and the other the ability to 
open the eye lid. 

“This is not the first time we ran into 
bears; one week earlier we were 
charged by a bear while returning from 
fishing after work. 

“It’s kind of ironic, this was my first 
year in Alaska, my first time out 
surveying, my first government job, and 
I'm the first BLM surveyor to get 
mauled by a bear.” 


Kyle Scholl 
Providence Hospital 
August 23, 1985 
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Jim Johnson: 


Searching For Nebraska Roots In Sweden 


copies of 
records from the Wyoming State Office 
which show when his grandfather filed 
a notice of location to the 160. acres that 
came to be known as Park Valley 
Ranch in Kimball County, Neb. dim 


Jim Johnson examines 


returned there in August for a 
celebration marking 100 years since his 
grandfather received patent to the 
ranch. 


Late Blazes 


Warm weather throughout Alaska’s 


northern interior in early August 
increased lightning activity causing 
more than 50 wildfires. | Normally 


Alaska’s fire season peaks from mid- 
June to mid-July. This year nothing 
happened until early August. Many of 
the firefighting personnel who were sent 
south to help out were brought back, 
and more than 200 additional personne! 
came up from the Lower 48. Most of the 
large fires were centered within an 80- 
mile radius of Fort Yukon, which 
seemed to miss the rain the rest of the 
state received. By the time the fires 
were Out, approximately 211,000 acres 
had burned in the Fort Yukon area. 


by Joette Storm 


Summer may mean fishing and 
camping for most Alaskans; but for Jim 
Johnson, assistant district manager for 
Lands and Resources, this summer will 
be remembered as a time when he made 
a personal odyssey exploring his 
heritage as the descendent of Swedish 
immigrants who settled the West. 

On August 4, Johnson returned to 
Kimball County, Neb., to the 
homestead his grandfather claimed 100 
years ago. There he attended a 
community celebration in honor of the 
centennial of Valley Park Ranch, as 
John Julhus Johnson called the area he 
filed on in 1885. 

ADO’s Johnson didn’t stop 
discovering his roots there, however, 
for later in the month he participated in 
a Forest Service sponsored “oversees 
professional experience” in 
Scandinavia. Led by Chuck DeRidder, 
the man who puts together executive- 
level training for the Forest Service, the 
tour focused on forestry practices in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. It was 
also an opportunity for Johnson to visit 
his ancestral home. 

“It was purely by accident that these 
two trips occurred so close together,” 
says Johnson. “I have wanted to go to 
Sweden for along time, and the chance 
to go with Chuck was too good to pass 
up. 

Johnson had _ planned the 
Scandinavian trip long before he 
learned of the anniversary celebration 
and the opportunity to speak with 
relatives about family history. 


Lightning fire near Fort Yukon a 


“What makes. Valley Park Ranch so 
special is that it is the only homestead in 
the area of that vintage where family 
members have resided on the original 
claim continuously for 100 years,” he 
explains. The ranch, now almost 4,000 
acres, has grown from the original 300- 
acre settlement as John Johnson and 
his sons have subsequently added to 
their stake by acquiring neighboring 
properties. Lying just 40 miles south of 
the Oregon Trail, the ranch produces 
wheat, cattle, and feed crops. 

“My grandfather was very interested 
in forestry and taking care of his land. 
He planted enough trees to qualify for a 
timber claim as well as a homestead,” 
says Johnson, who has inherited his 
grandfather's “Triple J” brand. “I can 
remember seeing my grandfather when 
he was about 90 years old still working 
with trees he had planted many years 
earlier. | know that some of my feeling 
and interest in managing natural 
resources stems from the influence he 
and my father had on me as | was 
growing up.” 

The tnp to Nebraska provided 
Johnson an opportunity to read family 
journals and to talk with aunts and 
uncles before departing for 
Copenhagen, Den., on August 17 to join 
the forestry tour. The itinerary included 
stops in Gothenberg and Jonkoping, 
Sweden, as well as Trondheim and 
Oslo, Norway. Johnson and his 
colleagues observed governmental 
practices and compared the operation 
of commercial logging firms in 
Scandinavia with United States 
companies. 


oe 
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Libby Riddles 


1985 Iditarod winner Libby Riddles 
talks to federal employees. 
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“Pursue Your Own Iditarod” 


Libby Riddles, 1985 Iditarod winner, 
spoke to several hundred people 
gathered in the Federal Building lobby 
where she recounted some of her 
adventures and answered many 
questions about dog mushing. 

Her appearance on August 26 was 
sponsored by the Federal Women’s 
Program Council as part of Women’s 
Equality Week. The theme of this year’s 
program was “You've made your 
landing...What’s next?” 

In addition to winning the Iditarod, 
Libby received the Iditarod’s 
Humanitanan Award for the care of her 
dogs. She also has been named the 
Sportswoman of the Year by the 
Women’s Sports Foundation. Libby's 
competition was as tough as_ the 
Iditarod; she was selected over such 
notables as Chns Evert-Lloyd and 
Martina Navratilova. Going to New 
York in September to receive her award 
will also enable her to help publicize dog 
mushing to a national audience. 

Libby explained that she became 
involved in dog mushing almost 
accidentally; she likes the husky as a 
breed and “raising dogs gave me a good 
excuse to be around a lot of animals.” 

The lack of prior experience didn’t 


-Lioby Riddles 


phase her a bit. “You can self-educate 
yourself to do anything you want to 
learn...Just get yourself some books 
and then go for it. If you keep at it long 
enough, you'll gain the confidence.” 
Prior to last year’s race, Libby had 
been in the Iditarod only twice, finishing 
18th and 20th in 1980 and 1981. “When! 
entered the race, I didn’t even think 
about winning. | told myself that if I did 
my very best, I’d be satisfied. That way, 
if I lost, | wouldn't be disappointed.” 
When asked if she was scared when 
she went out on the ice during the 
storm, she said, “Yes, you'd be foolish 
not to be. But I was in first place and 
had a good lead and | didn’t want to 
loose it and get into a restart situation. 
It was one of the worst storms I've ever 
seen, but | had to at least try. I took it 
slow and fortunately the trail was well 
marked...] just tried to make it from 
marker to marker. The markers were 
about 75 feet apart and visibility was 
about 25 feet. It was a real exercise in 
patience.” 
“There are many things in life that can 
be compared to racing the Iditarod. No 
matter what you want to do, just try to 
do your best.” 
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Alaska BLM Celebrates 200 Years 


On August 20 Alaska BLM celebrated 200 years of surveying the 
public lands in America. 

Governor Bill Sheffield; Anchorage Mayor Tony Knowles; Assistant 
Secretary Bill Horn; old-time surveyors Lyle Jones, Jerry Harris, and 
Jim Tyer; BLM employees; and the public gathered on E Street 
between Second and Third avenues in downtown Anchorage to 
dedicate an interpretive sign and a brass plaque commemorating the 
anniversary. 

After the dedication, the public was invited to the Federal Building 
to view a variety of displays and presentations on surveying in Alaska. 
Open house participants were instructed on the survey processes, 
monuments, the Doppler system, rectified orthophotos, the use of 
aerial yhotos, and many other survey activities. 


THEIZOO THAYEARSOLACADASIRA 
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General biologist Dayle Sherba demonstrates how air photos are used in relation to 
surveying. 


(L to R) Alaska Governor Bill Sheffield (facing camera); Assistant Secretary for 
Fish, Wildlife & Parks Bill Horn; 40-year BLMer George Gustafson; Mayor Tony 2. 
Knowles; and Deputy Director for cos Tg Francis Eickbush admire the newly epi 

unveiled plaque. ‘ . 
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Longtime townsite trustee George Gu 
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Surveying America’s Public Lands 
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A lot of preparation work was the key to making the August 20 unveiling of the 
survey site a success. John Roberts served as the principal coordinator for all 
aspects of the Cadastral Bicentennial observances. Many people in the cadastral 
survey division and public affairs office spent much time and effort in making the 
event a success. 

Negotiations with the city on the exact location of the plaque and display took 
weeks. A large amount of time and thought also went into the actual creation of the 
plaque and interpretive sign. 

Once the location had been arranged, Don Hinrichsen, ADO Peninsula Resource 
Area manager, used his landscape architect expertise to design a site plan. 

The site plan led to the actual on-the-ground construction of the site, which was 
headed by Hinrichsen and Ken Higgins with help from Dave Mobraten, Carl 
Neufelder, and Darryl Coates. “It took about a week to put the whole thing 
together,” said Mobraten. “One of the biggest challenges was keeping the graffiti 
out of the concrete,” says Higgins, who had to stand guard to make sure no one 
scratched his name init. Shrubs and Alaskan plant life were brought in to beautify 
the area, helping it all to look great for Tuesday morning’s unveiling. 


son is interviewed by the local media. - 
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interchange 
Public 
Comments 
Analyzed; 
BLM/FS Begin 
Final Proposal 


The BLM and Forest Service have 
completed analysis of about 2,350 
public comments received on the 
agencies’ proposal to interchange 
certain lands and minerals 
responsibilities. Work is now underway 
to develop a legislative proposal for 
presentation to Congress. 

FS Chief Max Peterson said, “We 
appreciate the time spent by those 
writing to us and the more than 500 
people who testified at our 30 formal 
public hearings. We received many 
constructive comments and 
suggestions to improve the proposal, 
and we are considering changes that 
may be appropriate to respond to those 
suggestions.” 

BLM Director Robert F. Burford said 
the next step is to use the comments to 
further refine the proposal for 
consideration by Secretary of the 
Interior Don Hodel and Secretary of 
Agriculture John Block. He said one 
immediate response to the public 
comments is the agencies’ decision to 
prepare a_ legislative environmental 
impact statement. 

Peterson explained that a legislative 
environmental impact statement, 
prepared under the Council on 
Environmental Quality regulations, is 
different from most other environmen- 
tal impact statements prepared by 


government agencies. Since Congress 
is the ultimate decisionmaker rather 
than the agencies, the document is 
prepared in the same manner as a draft 
environmental impact statement and 
then submitted with the legislation to 
Congress. 

“It 1S prepared as an advisory to 
Congress,” Burford said. “Congress 
will consider it along with the public 
comments we have already gathered on 
our proposal.” 

Both Peterson and Burford indicated 
that most of the comments received 
criticized some aspect of the proposal. 
“It appeared that many people agreed 
with the goals and what we were trying 
to achieve but objected to a particular 
portion of the plan, often on a local 
basis. We are looking carefully at all of 
these objections,” Peterson said. 

Burford concurred, “Interchange is 
both a national and local proposal, and 
we will do our best to balance local 
concerns with national needs to achieve 
a workable and viable proposal for 
Congress to consider.” 

Highlights of the public comment 
analysis findings will be mailed to 
members of Congress, state officials, 
and others interested in the proposal. 
Copies are available from BLM and FS 
national, state and regional offices. 


Adventures Today And Tomorrow On Your Public Lands 


by Sharon Wilson 


During the 1985 Tanana Valley State 
Fair in Fairbanks, thousands of people 
thronged the gates, touring the many 
exhibits, commercial booths, livestock 
barns and agricultural displays. As the 
rains drenched the area, more and 
more fairgoers sought the refuge of the 
dry Exhibit Hall, eventually finding their 
way to the BLM booth. 

Located in the southeast corner of 
the Hall, the BLM booth has become a 
tradition over the years. People 
attending the fair enjoy talking to the 
BLM representatives from the 
Fairbanks District Office about the 
latest programs and happenings, and 
the projects expected in the future. 

Following this year’s fair theme of 
“Alaska--omorrow’s Adventure,” the 
FDO booth was headlined “Adventures 
Today and Tomorrow on Your Public 
Lands” and displayed maps, photos and 
text showing the different issues 
involved in today’s various BLM 


programs. The programs illustrated 
were the Steese National Conservation 
Area and the White Mountains National 
Recreation Area, the Central Arctic 
Management Area, the Central Yukon 
Planning Area, the Teshekpuk Lake 
Special Area Study, and the future 
Colville River Special Area Study. 

The display, which drew many 
favorable comments from the public, 
resulted from many long hours of work 
by the FDO public affairs staff. 

The major focus of the booth each 
year 1s public contact--this is one time of 
year that members of the general public 
can conveniently visit and talk with 
BLM representatives in a casual setting 
without having to make a special trip 
into the BLM office. 

“Some of the most exciting 
conversations | had during the fair were 
with the visitors to Fairbanks, both from 
the Lower 48 and from different 
countnies,” said Robertson. “Many of 
the people who visited the booth would 
not have come to the BLM on Fort 


Wainwright because they either didn’t 
know we existed or didn’t know what 
we did. They use the land but don't 
always realize who’s responsible for 
managing it.” Robertson felt that the 
booth provided good general 
information to the public, giving 
excellent exposure to BLM. He also 
recommended the multi-agency Alaska 
Public Lands Information Center at 
Courthouse Square as a must on every 
visitor's list. . Among the most-asked 
questions Sharon Wilson and Bill 
Robertson fielded while attending the 
booth for six days were “Are you 
locking up this land you show on the 
map? That’s my favorite hunting area!” 
“How will the oil and gas leasing on the 
North Slope affect the annual duck 
migrations?” “What are your hiking 
trails like, and do you have overnight 
cabins?” And the perennial favorite, 
“How do! go about finding and staking a 
gold claim?” As is always the case when 
dealing with the public, it was a very 
interesting week. 


The old song could easily apply to a 
group of cadastral surveyors spending 
their summer surveying the lands along 
the Alaska Railroad. 

In 1983 BLM cadastral was instructed 
by Congress to survey approximately 
500 miles of railroad running between 
Seward and Fairbanks. At that time 
four survey crews were working to 
establish primary, secondary and 
tertiary control stations. 

The crews first put out Doppler 
control points on the railroad track at 
eight-mile intervals. Using gyro- 
theodolites they then placed secondary 
control on the track for later use by the 
Auto-Surveyor. The Auto-Surveyor 
compiled its own data and placed 
tertiary control on the track. 
Monumentation crews were then 
placed in the field in 1984-85. 

In 1984 cadastral crews began 
surveying in Seward. From Seward 
they worked north along the railroad 
establishing the right-of-way and 
monumenting positions that were 
computed from the previous year. By 
the end of the summer they had worked 
north to the outskirts of Anchorage. 

This year five crews are working 
north from the Wasilla area. “This 
summer we are primarily involved with 
some of the most difficult portions of the 
right-of-way survey,” says Dick Oelke, 
who is in charge of the five crews. 
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I’ve Been Working On The (Alaska) Railroad 


“All the land has been patented in 
years past, and the rectangular survey 
has preceded our work here. Before we 
can begin any of the right-of-way- 
surveys, we have to establish, retrace, 
and dependently resurvey the 
rectangular that was done in the 1900s,” 
says Oelke. 

“We have located approximately 500 
corners so far this year and have a 
number of our crews doing nothing but 
retracement and dependent resurveys. 
Once these monuments have been 
recovered and positions for them have 
been determined, we send 
monumentation crews back into the 
field to monument this right-of-way,” 
says Oelke. 

‘It takes a lot more than fancy 
equipment to make a survey. It takes 
dedicated people and hard work. 

“Several of the people on our crews 
are co-op students. When they come 
up from the Lower 48, the students are 
often not aware of the conditions — lots 
of water, lots of bugs, bears, and lots of 
adversity. Through it all they do a 
tremendous job for cadastral survey. 
This year we hope to get as far as 
Talkeetna and if the snow 1s late maybe 
a little farther north.” 

Oelke added, “Next year we'll pick up 
where we leave off this year, head up 
through Hurricane Gulch and hopefully 
into Fairbanks by the end of next year.” 


Surveyors Larry Collins (left) and Al Skeesick show that surveying conditions In 
Alaska can be a real challenge—lots of water, bugs and bears! 
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Surveyors Gere Collins (left) and Al 
Skeesick surveying on the Alaska 
Railroad near Willow. 


Surveyors Tracy Meslow (right) and 
Ron Dauis setting a survey monument. 
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High School Counselors 
Look At BLM Career Opportunities... 


Fata 


Jean Portlock, head counselor at East 
High School 


by Joette Storm 


“Moderate size agency with a wide 
variety of jobs offers attractive 
possibilities for work in both rural and 
urban settings throughout the nation. 
Good opportunities for advancement 


Does that sound like a description of 
the Bureau of Land Management? Well 
those are the terms used to describe the 
agency by Jean Portlock, head of the 
Department of Counseling at East High 
School in Anchorage. Portlock recently 
worked as an intern at the Anchorage 
District Office as part of a program to 
familiarize counselors with career 
opportunities. Along with Portlock, 15 
other counselors and vocational 
teachers spent five weeks working ina 
private business or government agency. 

The program, co-sponsored by the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce and 
the Anchorage School District, is aamed 
at providing counselors with the 
knowlege and understanding of the job 
market so they can assist students in 
selecting classes which will give them 
the necessary skills to compete in that 
market. 

“Too often students are not aware of 
the different opportunities available to 
them. If they are interested in science 
or math, they tend to go straight into 
engineering because they think it is the 


only option,” says Portlock. 

As a former federal employee, she 
says things have changed in 
government since she worked for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 20 years ago. “1 
am particularly impressed in the change 
in thinking with regard to cost 
effectiveness, interagency cooperation, 
and budget analysis,” she says. 

Although Portlock knew several 
district employes on a social level, she 
was unaware of the variety of jobs 
people performed in carrying out the 
multiple use management of the public 
lands. Another point she notes is the 
fact that a person can start at an entry 
level position and advance to one in the 
executive range over a period of years 
by changing jobs and locations to take 
advantage of various job openings. 

As preparation for her summer 
assignment, Portlock and the other 
interns spent a week meeting with 
economists and futurists who 
forecasted the conditions students will 
face in the job market of the next 
decade. 

“The BLM example meshed with 
their predictions,’ she says, “in that 
people will have to be multi-skilled to 
compete for jobs. We were told that we 
must educate the students primarily in 
communication skills, then give them a 
wide variety of experiences so they will 
have a broad education.” 


370 Years of BLM Experience Under One Roof 


by Bob Sorenson 


A group of present and former 
BLMers met at the Shogun Restaurant 
to help Sherm Berg celebrate his up- 
coming retirement. 

Present were: Sherm Berg (ASO), 
Bob Pickering (ASO), Bob Sorenson 
(ASO), Don Mueller (ADO), Dick 
Tindall (former DM - ADO), John 
Merrick (former AM - ADO), John 
Bowman (former realty specialist 
ADO), Gus Gustafson (ASO), Bob 
Hampson (former AM - ADO), Neil 
Bassett (ASO), Jim Tyer (former 


cadastral surveyer), George Schmidt 
(former mining engineer) 

Many stories were dredged up from 
the old days of BLM. The person with 
the most time in BLM in Alaska, George 
Gustafson, has been working since 
1947. Bob Pickering was close behind, 
arriving in 1950. Jim Tyer was in town 
on a brief visit from his retirement home 
in Missouri. Jim, a relative newcomer, 
worked from 1959 to 1983. George 
Schmidt, a recent retiree, still lives in 
Anchorage. 

The retired contingent from the 
Anchorage District included Dick 


Tindall who is now working as a 
consultant; John Merrick who is 
working for the Koniag Native 
Corporation; John Bowman who works 
for the Lesnoi Native Village 
Corporation and Bob Hampson who 
with his wife Sylvia run a frame shop 
here in Anchorage. 

The average age of the group was 
58.4 years, the average time in 
government service was 30.9 years, and 
the average years of government 
service in Alaska 24.7 years. 

Along with giving Sherm a good send 
off, a good time was had by all. 
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Oh Where, Oh Where Has My Salary Check Gone? 


by Connie Teffeteller 


It’s time to stop beating around the 
bush and get to the big purpose of the 
Direct Deposit/Electronic Funds 
Transfer Program. 

The Treasury Department estimates 
that the use of DD/EFT for payroll 
payment in lieu of preparing and mailing 
hard copy paychecks would result in a 
savings of $24 per annum per employee. 

On a Bureauwide basis the savings 
could amount to more than a quarter of 
a milhon dollars per year. 

During the latter part of Fiscal Year 
1984, the Department of Interior and 
the Department of Treasury joined 
together to review the Interior 
Department’s Cash Management 
activities to identify where possible 
additional savings could be made. One 
area identified was through the use of 
Direct Deposit/Electronic Funds 
Transfer for salary checks. 

Currently, of the 1,174 employees on 
the rolls, those who have their pay 


—— Personal Notes —— 


THANKS!! to the following BLMers 
who recently donated blood to the BLM 
Blood Bank Club: 

Linda L. Varnado 

Cerla Cross 

thomas Deiling 

Marianne Wetzel 

Bruce Ockrassa 

Diane Harrison 

Sandy Lopez 


On August 23, AFS temporary 
smokejumper Greg Martin fell while 
rigging parachutes in a hanger at the 
Alaska Fire Service. Martin sustaineda 
brain concussion and a back injury. He 
was flown to Providence Hospital in 
Anchorage where he was joined by his 
wife Donna. Greg and Donna have two 
children in Fairbanks. 

Doctors have operated on his back 
and are monitoring his condition 
carefully. 


Our sympathy is with the families of 
airtanker pilots Tim Trudell and 
James Dunlap. Both died recently 
when their PBY plane flipped while 
scooping water from the Columbia 
River in the Lower 48. Trudell and 
Dunlap flew air tankers on contract for 
BLM and the state of Alaska since 1970 
and had worked with many of the AFS 
people while in Alaska. 


transmitted to a bank is 53.6 percent. A 
further breakdown reveals that: 


Alaska State Office is 72% enrolled, 
Anchorage District Office is 50% 
enrolled, and 

Fairbanks District Office is 34% 
enrolled. 


In April 1985 the percentage of BLM 
Alaska employees who have their 
paychecks transmitted to a bank via 
DD/EFT was 58.7 percent. Since then 
the percentage of enrollment has 
decreased by 5.1 percent. 

Each pay period our office receives 
many complaints of lost or misplaced 
paychecks. Usually after several 
telephone calls to Denver Payroll 
Office, we discover the check was 
mailed to an incorrect address or was 
late due to mail delays. We strongly 
endorse the DD/EFT program because 
it benefits all employees and taxpayers. 

Additionally, under a new mailing 
policy, the Treasury does not mail 


Accolades 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE AWARD 


Ruth Stockie, Supervisory Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Dwight Hempel, District Realty 
Officer, FDO 

Tim Flynn, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Patricia Olson, Motor Vehicle 
Operator, FDO 

Patricia Lillian, Supervisory 
Cartographic Technician, ADO 
Division of Operations 

Fred Payton, Geologist, FDO 

Cynthia Slothower, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Barbara Lange, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Helen Burleson, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Helen Roberts, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Bobbie Stiles, Staffing Assistant, 
ASO Division of Administration 


salary payment checks earlier than two 
work days prior to the official pay date. 
In other words, your salary check is 
mailed from San Francisco on Tuesday 
morning and is supposed to arrive in 
your mailbox on Thursday (payday) of 
the same week. 

With Reform 88 pushing all of us to 
work toward reducing administrative 
costs and in keeping with the Bureau 
spirit, we encourage BLM Alaska to be 
the first state to have 100 percent 
participation in the DD/EFT. 

Employees who wish to have their 
pay transmitted electronically to a 
designated account in a finincial 
institution should complete Standard 
Form 1199A, Authorization for 
Deposits of Federal Recurring 
Payments and submit it to their 
timekeeper. These forms are available 
at the receptionist desk of the 
Personnel Office. If there are any 
questions, please call 271-5043. 


QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Betty Sprott, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Christopher Pearson, Supply 
Technician, FDO 

Elizabeth Williamson, Secretary, 
ASO Division of Minerals 
Management 

Paula Benson, Realty Specialist, 
ASO Divison of Conveyance 
Management 

Paul Salvatore, Cartographic 
Technician, FDO 


SPECIAL ACT GROUP AWARDS 


Mary T. Bertini, Purchasing Agent, 
ASO Division of Administration 
Charlotte Hall, Procurement Clerk, 
ASO Division of Administration 
Gail Soldato, Voucher Examiner, 

ASO Division of Administration 


The following people at the Fairbanks 
District received a Special Act Group 
Award: 


Jeff Scott, Environmental Planner 
Bruce Durtsche, Wildlife Biologist 
Dave Vogler, Hydrologist 
Susan Will, Archeologist 


Accolades continued, page 12 
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Accolades continued from page 11 


Rich Tobin, Outdoor Recreation 
Planner 

Tom Dew, Outdoor Recreation 
Planner 

Joe Webb, Fishery Biologist 

Dick Bouts, Outdoor Recreation 
Planner 

Diane Ross, Realty Specialist 

Billy Butts, Natural Resource 
Specialist 

Larry Knapman, Natural Resource 
Specialist 

Melanie Miller, Natural Resource 
Specialist 

Elliott Lowe, Natural Resource 
Specialist 

Alice Hossfeld, Land Law Examiner 

Victor Ross, Mining Engineer 


The following people at FDO received a 
Special Act Group Award: 


Scott Eubanks, Kealty Specialist 

Diane Haack, Realty Specialist 

Larry Jackson, Realty Specialist 

Jerry McGee, Natural Resource 
Specialist aan 

Richard Waggoner, Realty 
Specialist 


WELCOME ABOARD 


Leonida Follante, Staffing Clerk, 
ASO Division of Administration 

Jacqueline Frost, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Shirley Macke, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance 
Management 


Thomas McMaster, Electronics 
Technician, ASO Division of 
Operations 

Gerald Worley, Legal Clerk, FDO 

Allen Biller, Forestry Technician 
(Smokejumper) AFS 

Paul Naman, Forestry Technician, 
(Smokejumper) AFS 

Scott Lusk, Forestry Technician, 
(Smokejumper) AFS 

Dalen Clay, Forestry Technician, 
(Smokejumper) AFS 

Mary Etheridg: Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Administration 

Kent Aldridge, Forestry Techncian 
(Smokejumper) AFS 

Jon Curd, Forestry Technician 
(Smokejumper) AFS 

Carey Doolin, Lead Forestry 
Technician, AFS 

Sean Farley, Lead Forestry 
Technician, AFS 

Ramouna Sandbo, Computer 
Operator, AFS 


MOVING ON 


Sherman Berg, Realty Specialist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance 
Management 
(Retirement) 

Cathy Gage, Secretary, ASO Division 
of Mineral Resources 

Beena Joyner, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Earle Layser, Botanist, ASO Division 
of Lands & Renewable Resources 

Lois Tigner, Secretary, ASO Fire & 
Aviation Management Staff 


Barbara Talley, Miscellaneous 
Documents Clerk, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Robert Hiller, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Barbara Dahle, Information 
Receptionist, FDO 

Lorraine Zamber, Legal Technician, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Sate ranquist, Forestry Technician, 
A 


George Harper, Supervisory 
Computer Systems Analyst, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Mary McNeil, Legal Clerk, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Wally Ballow, Program Analyist, FDO 

Larry Jackson, Realty Specialist, 
FDO 

Victor Ross, Mining Engineer, FDO 

Diane Ross, Realty Specialist, FDO 

Melanie Miller, Natural Resource 
Specialist, FDO 


The following Forestry Technicians 
(Smokejumpers) transferred to the 
California State Office: 


Mark Kroger 
Ray Brown 
Craig Irvine 
Russell Little 
Chris Farinetti 
Chris Palmer 
Tim Pettit 

Gary Schneegas 
Thomas Boatner 
George Steele 
Patrick McGrane 
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